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THE BROKEN LYRE:' 



Ring down the curtain ! The act is finished — why 
prolong the tableau and the agony of the actors ? 
The drama of the maiden's life has been played 
through ; the world has nothing more to offer her, 
nor she it — why, then, should it gaze upon her, as 
she does not care to gaze upon it ? 

Time was, and but yesterday, when all was dif- 
ferent — oh, so different — from the present gloom. 
Then the sun shone, the skies were bright, the birds 
sang in the leafy coverts, the butterfly — most mortal 
emblem of immortality — fluttei;ed joyously in the 
sunshine ; Cupid hovered 
in mid-air, exulting over a 
successful shot ; two figures 
walked together ; and the 
maiden swept the lyre, 
bringing from its strings 
only paeans for victorious 
love. For the maiden 
loved. Her first — nay, her 
only love, for is not love 
immortal ? Beside her 
walked him whom she 
loved, to whom was offer- 
ed the sweet incense of 
the drop of maiden blood 
Love's first arrow had drawn 
from her breast. 

How swift, alas ! the 
change. Thick clouds 
came up the sky ; the birds 
sought their shelter ; the 
storm broke, even as broke, 
with one loud wail of ago- 
ny, the strings of the lyre, 
when he who should have 
been the maiden's refuge 
turned from her side — the 
arrow which had pierced 
her tender heart having but 
glanced from his breast ; 
and so she sank down de- 
spairing, the useless lyre 
falling by her side, while 
Love, weeping at his fail- 
ure, hides his tearful face 
with her garments. 

This is the picture M. 
Chaplin — always repre- 
sented at the Paris Salon, 
and known for the grace 
and spirit of his female fig- 
ures — has given us. In 
it the whole story is told 
and with powerful touches. 
Nothing could be more 
admirably conceived than 
the dejected attitude of the 
principal figure : the relax- 
ed muscles; the fingers 
idly interlocked, as if they 
could never again be 
moved to action ; the gar- 
ments, neglected, slipping 
from the shrinking form ; 
and, crowning all, the head, with disheveled tresses, and 
the face, from which the last ray of hope has departed. 

But there is yet a future. The lyre may be re- 
strung ; Love will dry his tears and smile again ; even 
the butterfly is not yet wholly beaten down and hopes 
the storm may pass, as it will, and the maiden will 
not die — for Love's wounds are not so surely mortal 
— but will live more strong for pain, more wary from 
experience, and nobler through suffering. 



trammeled. Life forms which we scarcely know at 
the north, or know only as pigmies, there develop 
into hugest giants. The sober hues and quiet tints 
which animals and vegetables wear in our colder 
climes, are there replaced by the most gorgeous tints, 
the most dazzling hues. All space is made available, 
too, and in the depths of tropical forests can scarcely 
be found room for the entrance of man. 

All this is beautiful ; but it is with a sensuous beauty, 
moving one with a sense of wanton luxuriousness, 
aided, perhaps, by the fierce heat which has begotten 
all this display. Deep draughts, however, of this too 
luxuriant beauty, produce an intoxication not good 




' • The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to heaven, 
The slender coco's drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coiled around the stately stems and ran 
Even to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 
All these he saw." 

The painter of this charming tropical scene — 
which, though not a landscape portrait, is not a fanci- 
ful sketch, but a composition from careful studies — 
hides her identity under the pseudonym of '*Mary 
Nemo." She is known, however, to an increasing 

circle of admirers of her 
work, as the wife of an 
artist of growing reputa- 
tion, and to whose brush 
the readers of The Aldine 
have been often indebted 
for beautiful delineations 
of American scenery. 

The harmony of tone 
and color, characteristic of 
' ' Mary Nemo's " pictures, 
can not be reproduced in 
an engraving ; but the firm 
handling, the excellent 
management of light and 
shade, and the careful in- 
tegrity with which the 
work in them is done, can 
be shown and admired — 
as they will be in this ex- 
ample. 
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LSLES OF THE AMAZONS. 



We have here all that is richest, most luxuriant and 
most enticing in tropical scenery, whose great attrac- 
tion is its prolific life, both animal and vegetable. 
Nature seems to have tried to show there what won- 
ders her forces can accomplish if allowed to work un- 



for the human mind, which needs the healthy tonic 
of difficulties to be overcome, in order to thrive. If 
man is obliged to strive in order to live, he will do 
other things in living ; but here life comes so easy to 
him, he ■ becomes supinely content with existence. 
Thus Enoch Arden and his companions found : 
" No want was there of human sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots ; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 
There in a seaward -gazing mountain gorge 
They built, and thatched, with leaves of palm, a hut, 
Half hut, half native cavern. So the three. 
Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 
Dwelt with eternal summer.'* 

One might, with no very violent stretch of the im- 
agination, conceive this to be the very island, so well 
does the subsequent description seem to fit it : 



If, as Macaulay tells us, 
an epitome is never inter- 
esting, how shall an epit- 
ome of an epitome be in- 
vested with interest ? How 
shall I make an acceptable 
summary of the artistic fea- 
tures of this New-World's- 
Fair, when a mere cata- 
logue of the ten times ten 
thousand different objects 
would occupy many a 
sturdy volume } How con- 
vey any adequate idea of 
the vast aggregation of 
works of art, strictly so 
called, gathered from every 
part of the earth, and dis- 
played, not only in the art 
galleries, but in nearly ev- 
ery one of the two hun- 
dred buildings on the Cen- 
tennial grounds ? 

The polite reader, on 
encountering a new book, 
looks for an introduction 
giving, in a word, some 
intimations of character 
and purposes — a slight 
ceremony by which we ex- 
pect any new acquaintance to be presented. But this 
civility requires the good offices of a friend already 
intimate with the person or subject approached. The 
preface of a book, though the first pages to be read, 
are the last to be written, being properly a digest of 
the author's conclusions after close study and careful 
deliberation. An introduction by a stranger is an im- 
pertinence ; by an intimate it may be pleasant and 
serviceable. 

I regret that I am not able to extend this courtesy 
to the readers of The Aldine — that I am not yet on 
such terms with the Exhibition as will permit my taking 
that liberty. Indeed, I do not know where any well- 
bred person could be found who would, at this time, 
undertake to say : ' ' Allow me to make you acquainted 
with the United States Centennial Exposition. " 
For my own part, though I saw the first sod turned 




THE BROKEN LYRE.— After Chaplin. 



